Trial of Mary Blandy.

ship replied,, "They might have been so to the Court." The ques-
tions were these. "Why I did not send for him sooner? In answer
to which, I told him, that I did send for him as soon as they would
let me know that my father was in the least danger. And that even
at last I sent for him against my father*s consent. This, I added,
he could not but know, by what my father said, when he first came
on Saturday night into his room. The next question was, why I did
not take some of the powders myself, if I thought them so innocent?
To this I answered, I never was desired by Mr. Cranstoun to take
them; and that if they could produce such an effect as was ascribed
to them, I was sure I had no need of them, but that had he desired
this, I should most certainly have done it. It is impossible to repeat
half the miseries I went thro', unknown, I am sure, to my poor father.
The man that was set over me as my guard had been an old servant
in the family: which I at first thought was done out of kindness; but
am now convinced it was not. When Dr. Addington was asked,
" If I express'd a desire to preserve my father's life, and on this
account desired him to come again the next day, and do all he could
to save him," he said, "I did." He then was asked his sentiments
of that matter; to which he replied, " She seemed to me more con-
cerned for the consequences to herself than to her father." How-
ever, the Doctor owned that my behaviour shewed me to be anxious
for my poor father's life. Could I paint the restless nights and days
I went through, the prayers I made to God to take me and spare
my father, whose death alone, unattended with other misfortunes,
would have greatly shocked me, the heart of every person who has
any bowels at all would undoubtedly bleed for me. What is here
advanced, the man that attended me knows to be true also, who
cannot be suspected of partiality. Susan Gunnel can attest the same.
She observed at this juncture several instances between us both of
filial duty and paternal affection.

On Wednesday, about two o'clock in the afternoon, by my father's
death, I was left one of the most wretched orphans that ever lived.
Not only indifferent and dispassionate persons, but even some of the
most cruel of mine enemies themselves, seem to have had at least
some small compassion for me. Soon after my father's death I had
all his keys, except that of his study, which I had before committed
to the care of the Rev. Mr. Stevens of Fawley, my dear unhappy
uncle, delivered to me. This gentleman and another of my uncles
visited me that fatal afternoon. This occasioned such a moving
scene, as is impossible for any human pen to describe. After their
departure, I walked like a frantic distracted person. Mr. Skinner,
a schoolmaster in Henley, who came to see me, as I have bo.en since
informed, declared that he did not take me to be in my senses. So
that no stress ought to be laid on any part of my conduct at this
time. Nor will this at all surprise the candid reader, if he will but
dispassionately consider the whole case, and put himself in my place.
I had lost mine only parent, whose untimely death was then imputed
to me. Tho* I had no intention to hurt him, and consequently in that
respect was innocent; yet there was great reason to fear, that I had
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